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CONSERVING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
VALUES IN DEBATING 


A. A. Hopxins 
University of Florida 


Whether or not debating has a place, or is worthy of a place, in a 
college or university depends upon how it is conducted. If the chief 
purpose and goal is the amassing of the largest possible number of 
debates won, debating is on the wrong track. If in order to insure vic- 
tories most of the debating is done by two or three or four talented 
students, debating cannot be justified. If the director of debating does 
the major part of the research, analysis, organization, and composition, 
and dictates the patterns of proof, the students are losing out on the 
real educational values of debating. If mere fluency of speech and the 
frequently accompanying superficial knowledge and fallacious thinking 
are not recognized for what they are and severely penalized, false 
values are perpetuated. 

At the University of Florida over one hundred students are given 
training each year in the fundamentals of debating. From 30 to 50 dif- 
ferent students get actual experience in intercollegiate debating. Faculty 
supervision consists chiefly in guiding the students through the steps 
in investigating the subject and recording in usable form the materials 
having debate value, in analyzing contemporary problems, organizing 
arguments and cases, and in gaining effectiveness in presentation 
through repeated participation in practice debates. 


Of course there are many additional by-products of considerable 
value. The men learn to be worthy representatives of the university 
both on and off the platform. They become good losers, and winners. 
They gain in social ease and acceptability. They become accustomed to 
thinking under various conditions. 

And I have noted this: Debaters reflect the character of the teach- 
ing done in several departments and courses in the university. Notable 
among these are: history, economics, political science, sociology, Eng- 
lish, and speech. Without a thorough grounding in these fields, the best 
debating is impossible. Given these foundations, debating contributes 
toward bringing such knowledge closer to a socially useful stage. Suc- 
cessful college debaters in their testimony as to the value they place 
upon the training and experience received invariably rate debating as 
being worth more to them than any single year course and frequently 
maintain it as equivalent to a whole year’s work. It all depends upon 
how debating as an educational activity is conducted, and at the Uni- 
versity of Florida the attempt is to conserve the educational values. 


I think we may assume that every college or university that en- 
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gages in debating aspires to do so in such a way as to render to their 
students educational value received. Not all succeed equally well. Some 
excel in one element of good debating while others do far better in 
some other elements. Why not, therefore, through the medium of this 
Journal carry on a series of brief glimpses into how various directors 
of debating throughout the South handle their task? With this thought 
in mind, I shall start the ball rolling by stating very briefly some of the 
factors that affect for better or for worse our forensic activities. I 
invite criticisms, comparisons, questions. 

To begin with, I reserve for academic discussion the six or eight 
or twelve elements as variously arranged and weighted by the text- 
books as bases for judging debating. In their stead I try to keep before 
my debaters three matters which to me seem fundamental. I believe 
that if a debater can meet strongly these three qualifications, the other 
abilities can be added as the technique of debating may require. Briefly, 
these three criteria are concerned with (a) the debater’s knowledge of 
the question (b) the coherence (cogency) of his thinking (c) the effec- 
tiveness of his speaking. Whenever approximated, these standards will 
help to place debating upon solid educational foundations. 


For the past fifteen years debating has stood in high esteem on 
our campus, both with students and administration. The tradition for 
valuable training and experience through debating was so strong that 
until the war removed 4/5 of our civilian student body, the first call 
for debaters brought out as many as fifty candidates for the Varsity 
Squad (upper division) and an additional one hundred twenty-five for 
the General College Squad (first and second year men), I have said 
that the values the men derived from debating were widely recognized 
and have implied that therefore we are swamped with men wanting 
debate training. To a very considerable degree this is true, but the rather 
extensive and attractive forensic program offered is not without its 
motivating force. At the first meeting experiences of past years are 
depicted and plans for the year ahead revealed. Space will allow for a 
mere enumeration of only some of the items in a regular year’s activity: 
Intra-mural tournament, Florida practice tournament, North-Eastern 
Trip (sometimes extending into Canada), Mid-Western Trip, S.A.T\S. 
tournament, Grand Eastern tourney, Florida trips on which we meet 
other schools and put on exhibition debates before civic and community 
audiences, other trips to schools in the South-East, from six to ten 
home debates (in ante bellum days home debates included one or more 
international affairs). These are only some of our activities as they 
recur to me at the moment, but they have served to get the men inter- 
ested and have motivated considerable competitive effort. 

In carrying out the above schedule in normal times, we very rarely 
use any one man on more than a single trip or tournament. Thus a 
large number of different men gain experience and receive some close 
personal attention in training. Thus, too, some of our best debaters 
have graduated after four years of forensic work with fewer than 
thirty debates. For academic debating I believe there exists a margin 
of diminishing returns. 
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Now to list a few of the factors in our training program. Nearly 
all our debaters take one or more courses in speech. However, we use 
the open squad system, which means that any student may join the 
appropriate squad and be a member in good standing so long as he 
attends squad meetings, contributes to the discussion of the question, 
continues research, and demonstrates improvement in practice debates. 
At early squad meetings instruction is given on such matters as those 
listed in paragraph two. When the students have through their own 
efforts become somewhat oriented to the problem and have attempted 
a tentative analysis, faculty members who are specialists in the field 
of the question, or at least some aspect of it, meet with the squad for 
lecture-forum consideration of the problem and various possible solu- 
tions. Later, the squad attempts a more mature analysis than their 
first and formulates the lines along which various cases might be 
drawn. When team assignments have been made, it is their duty to 
fill in the details of evidence and reasoning and bring the resulting out- 
line to conference at least twenty-four hours before the scheduled time 
of the practice debate. After two or three practice debates on one side 
of the question, teams are changed to the other side. Frequent changes 
in team personnel are made, as well as changes in speaking position. 
Every member is heard in practice debate at least once before Christmas 
holidays and again in January. With the opening of the second semes- 
ter, an attempt is made to hear each man at least once a week. Points of 
strength and of weakness on both sides of the question are given special 
consideration. Although possible best team combinations begin to be 
discernible, complete fluidity within the squad is continued until very 
shortly before the next debate or trip. Assignments are sometimes made 
on less than twenty-four hours’ notice. Practice debates are scheduled 
to consume an hour and a half, the last half hour being used by the 
director for a critical review of the debate and constructive suggestions 
for each man. Cases are kept open for continual modification in the 
light of new evidence, flashes of insight, latest happenings, etc. Ad- 
vanced research tries to get down to original sources for verification 
of all important proof materials. Commercially prepared “Hand-books” 
have been found to be debilitating, if not down-right pernicious in their 
effect upon students who might otherwise through doing their own 
research and thinking realize some of the benefits of debate work. 


In conclusion one other factor must be given brief notice. Even 
before travel costs were increased by the war, the carrying through 
of a schedule of nearly one hundred debates required a sizable budget. 
Debate funds are provided in various ways, as studies made have point- 
ed out. we have found our arrangement satisfactory, though its weak- 
ness was felt when our student body was depleted by the war. Debating 
receives a certain amount per student from the charge known as “Stu- 
dent Activity Fees.” In ordinary times this is sufficiently predictable 
to permit adequate planning. It helps in making the debater thrifty and 
is a source of more satisfaction than irritation to the majority of the 
student body. 


It is to be hoped that intercollegiate debating has during its half 
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century of existence established itself firmly enough because of its real 
educational values so that after the war it can promptly throw off the 
blight it may have suffered due to war conditions. This I believe debat- 
ing will do if each of us will continue to strive for better debate train- 
ing and therefore better debating. 
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INDIAN ORATORY 


Mase Morris 
University of Idaho 


One is led to believe through such sources as the diaries of early 
missionaries, accounts of explorers and reports of Indian commission- 
ers, that the oratory of the red man was not only dignified, forceful and 
convincing, but it was often eloquent as well. It showed shrewd 
observation, a high sense of justice and fair dealing and a great sensi- 
bility when advantage was taken of weakness or ignorance to transgress 
on their rights. 


The Indian Council served as the legislative body. There all mat- 
ters of importance were brought by the chiefs and the warriors, and 
tribal problems were discussed. In these Council bodies, Indians aroused 
their clans to such a force that against many odds the red people were 
able to defend themselves for years against the aggression of white 
civilization. 

The ‘actual process of speech making was extremely slow. The 
speaker gave his address sentence by sentence in his own language. 
Then he paused and his own interpreter translated the words. Mrs. 
Hannah Hitchcock, who attended the International Council in 1843, 
reports that the speech of John Ross was interpreted into eleven lan- 
guages.! In sobriety and courtesy, however, the Indian Council was a 
rebuke to the noisy assemblies of the white race.? 


Among the Indians of some nations, orations were often in the 
form of a fixed ritual, prepared to suit a special occasion. In some 
sessions of the Council, historical essays were read by their authors 
and rich prizes were offered for excellence. Social intercourse at feasts 
was a succession of speeches, and parents often employed long dis- 
courses to impart instruction and advice. Sometimes children were re- 
quired to commit to memory and repeat speeches of their famous an- 
cestors. 


The Indian orators, often the chiefs themselves, were frequently 
old men who managed their countries and affairs with order and de- 
liberation. Samuel Drake says of a Shawnee orator whose speech he 
heard in 1744, “I have heard the orations of Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee, but never have I heard one whose powers of delivery sur- 
passed those of Cornstock, a Shawnee chieftain. When he arose he was 
in no wise daunted, but spoke in a distinct and audible voice without 
stammering or repeating and with peculiar emphasis.*” A report to the 
secretary of war nearly one hundred years later states, “These orators 
are indeed eloquent men and many of them in point of natural sense, 


1, Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1933, p. 
208. In 1857 the Creeks authorized this movement to hold an international council for the 
purpose of adopting a code of international law. 

2. F. E. Leupp, The Indian and His Problem, N. Y., Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1910, p. 19. 

3. H. H. Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. 2, San Francisco, The History Co., 1883, p. 208. 

4. Samuel Drake, Drake’s Book of the Indians, Joseph Drake, Boston, 1833, p. 30. 
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learning and information would rank among the first orators of any 
age or country.”® 

Thomas Jefferson, an interested student of Indian oratory, says, 
“I may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero and 
many more eminent orators (if Europe has furnished more eminent), 
to produce a single passage superior to that of Logan, a Mingo Chief.” 
Jefferson quotes Logan as follows: “I appeal to any white man to say 
if he ever entered Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not meat— 
such was my love for the white man that my country men pointed as 
they passed and said, ‘Logan is the friend of the white man.’ I had even 
thought to live with you, but for the injuries of one man, Colonel 
Cresop, the last spring in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the 
relations of Logan, not even sparing my women and children. There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. . 
Who is there to mourn for Logan? ... Not one... 6 

Visits of Indian orators to England in the Eighteenth Century 
received much publicity. In his Tatler, May 13, 1710, Sir Richard 
Steele mentions the visit of three Indian orators to the palace of King 
James. In these “talks” they reminded the Queen of the part which 
Indians had played in helping the English against the French, and re- 
quested the Queen to be “mindful of Indian interests.”? In 1734, 
Tomochichi, chief of the Creeks, addressed George II, urging a renewal 
of peace with the English. The oratory of Samson Occum, celebrated 
Indian preacher who visited England in 1766-68 on behalf of Whee- 
lock’s Indian charity school, impressed many distinguished people 
abroad, and he was presented to George III. Occum delivered over 
four hundred sermons and other addresses at this time.® 


The introductions of the early Indian speeches are dignified and 
brief. Often the orator established contact with his audience through 
remarks which were conversational and informal. Here a friendly 
Menomine chief greeted the new agent. “Father, I am happy to see you 
here and to give you my hand as if given to the Great Father, the Presi- 
dent of the United States... . ”° 

Referring to local religious interest, Captain Pollard, a Seneca 
chief, greeted the missionary, Jedediah Morse: “Father, we are con- 
vinced such is our situation now that we must have the gospel... . 
Without it we will fall to pieces. . . .”1! Following is a pleasant speech 
of welcome by a chief to the traveler, Jonathan Carver: “We believe 
and are well satisfied with the truth of everything you have told us. 
Your arms and your colors agree with the accounts of your great 

5. Jedediah Morse, D.D., Report to the Seo” of War of the United States on Indian 
Affairs, Davis and Force, Washington, D.C., 72. Reverend Morse was minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Charleston, — Boston). The tour was undertaken 


under a commission from the President of the United States for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing for the government the actual state of the Indian tribes of our country. 


H. 2 Washington, Jefferson’s Works, N. Y., Richer, Thorne & Co., 1854, Vol. VIII, 
p. 3 

Drake, op cit., p. 26. 

Ibid. 

G. L. Kittridge, Anniversary Papers, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1913, p. 251. 

Drake, op. cit., p. 30. 

- Morse, op. cit,, p. 5. 
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nation. . . . May there be peace between us so long as the sun, the 
moon, the earth and the waters shall endure.”!2 Black Thunder, or 
Mackkalononamellee, celebrated patriarch of the Fox tribe, responded 
with self control and directness to an Indian agent who accused his 
group of breaking a treaty. “My father, restrain your feelings and hear 
calmly what I have to say ... I have never injured you . . . and inno- 
cence can find no fear. . . .18 

A restrained oration over the grave of Black Buffalo, Chief of the 
Sioux of the Teton tribe, made by Onglalougg, Big Elk, visiting chief 
of the Mahas on the Missouri in 1811, showed strength, assurance, 
sympathy. He began: “Do not grieve . . . misfortune will happen to 
the best and worst of men. What a misfortune that I could not have 
died this day instead of the Chief that lies here before us.’”!4 The tragic 
cry of Chief Joseph was heard when his last battle was lost and he 
knew that the end had come for his people: “Hear Ye, My Chiefs! My 
heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now stands, I will fight no 
more forever.’’!5 At the last Indian Council Chief Plenty Coups, leader 
of the Crows, introduced peace sentiments: “Now are we all as broth- 
ers. The tobacco of all the tribes is as the tobacco of one man, and we 
have smoked the pipe of peace together. Out of the struggle of the old 
days, we have come into the calm and serene light of such a day as 
this... my country I shall live for . . .”16 


After hearing the speeches at an Indian Council in 1880, President 
Hayes praised the “choice figures of speech of these ‘born orators.’ ”!? 
James McLaughlin, Indian inspector agent to the Sioux at Devil’s Rock 
Agency, North Dakota, deplored the fact English writers were never 
able to render in their native elegance the similes used by the Indian 
speakers.18 That the Indian woman possessed the gift of eloquence is 
indicated by the speeches of Mrs. Horn Bull, a woman of the Sioux 
who sat in Council of the tribe. This speech includes similes from her 
description of Custer’s last stand . . . “The enemy of my people had 
fallen like leaves when they turn yellow. . . . All I could see was the 
warriors and my people. . . . They rushed like the wind through the 
village. . . . The Sioux ran over his soldiers and beat them down like 
corn before the hail .. . and my heart was sad for the soldiers of Long 
Hair, (Custer) though they wrought the lives of our men; but I was a 
woman of the Sioux. My men could fight and plan . . . and I was 
satisfied. The Great Spirit was watching over his red children. . . . He 
12, Jonathan Carver, Travels Through the Interior Parts of North America, 1766-67-68, 

London, I. Walters, p. 45. 
13. Drake, op. cit., p. 113. 
14. Ibid., p. 114 


15. H. R. Soss, Hear Ye My Chiefs, N. Y., Wm. Morrow & Co., 1940, p. 9. 

16. J. K. Dixon, Vanishing Race, N. Y., Doubleday Page & Co., 1914, p. 202. The last great 
council of the Chiefs had for its dominant idea the welfare of the Indian. It was pro- 
moted by President Taft and sponsored by Indian agents. The expedition of citizenship 
extended to the North American Indian, included 26,000 miles. Dixon was well received 
and adopted into the Wolf Clan of the Mohawk nation. “You have traveled so fast and 
brought so much light to Indians that we will call you Ka-ra Kon-tu,” they said. 
(Flying Sun). 

17. Major General O. O. Howard, My Life and Experiences Among Hostile Indians of North 

America, Hartford, Conn., A. D. Worthington & Co., 1907, p. 502. 
. James McLaughlin, My Friend the Indian, N. Y., Houghlin Mifflin Co., 1910, p. 164. 
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allowed the White Chief to strike too soon. . . . So it was that the 
Sioux defeated Long Hair and his soldiers in the Valley of the Greasy 
Grass River. My people remember with regret but without shame.”” 
Additional examples of imagery come from speeches made by George 
Lowery, Chief of the Cherokees. “I have made a fire,” he began, “out 
of a dry Elm. It is for all the tribes to see by. I have put one chunk 
toward the rising sun, one toward the setting sun. The fire is not to be 
extinguished so long as time lasts. If any one should turn in the dark, 
you must catch him by the hand, and lead him to the light so that he 
can see that he is wrong.”?° 

Chief Black Thunder’s dramatic response to an accusation against 
the Indians of his group reminds us of Shakespeare: “It is a melan- 
choly truth, that the good things which men do are often buried in the 
ground, while their evil things are stripped naked, and exposed to the 
world,”’21 

Much has been written of the clear thinking of Teceernseh, Chief 
of the Shawnees. This fearless speech answered that of Governor Har- 
rison in which the Governor stated that a bill of sale for lands could not 
be revoked. .. . “Well, if the Great Chief is to determine the matter, I 
hope the Great Spirit will put sense enough into his head to induce him 
to direct you to return our land... . It is true he will be far off; he 
will not be injured by the war. He may sit in his town and drink his 
wine, and you and I will have to fight it out.”®? At the same council, 
this chief expressed pride in his race and bitterness against Americans 
for their encroachments. “It is true that I am a Shawnee. I am the 
maker of my own fortune. O! that I would not come to Governor Har- 
rison to ask him to tear the treaty. I would say, ‘Sir, you have the lib- 
erty to return to your own country.’ ” 


The direct cause of the war of 1855-56 may be said to have been 
the oratory of Chief Kameahen, who with his fiery eloquence stirred 
the feelings of Palouses, Spokanes, and Coeur d’Alenes to rebel against 
“pale faces who have begun at the rising sun and drawn the red men 
into the Great Salt Lake.” Lion Bear, of the Dakotas, aroused his 
people to war in this fiery speech: “Dakotas, must we starve like buf- 
faloes in the snow? Shall we let our blood freeze like a little stream? 
Or shall we make the snow red with the blood of the white braves? To- 
night, the blood of the White Man shall run like water in the rain, for 
I will lead you against the Long Knives.”’4 


Said one chief of the greed of early pioneers: “The love of posses- 
sion is like a disease with them . . . they claim this earth, this Mother 
of ours, for their own and fence away their neighbors. That nation is 


19, Ibid, p. 177. 

20. Foreman, op. cit., p. 210. This extract is from a transcription made by John Mix Stanley, 
the Indian painter, who was present and heard the speeches. His pictures of these 
Indian Chiefs are now on display at the Smithsonian Institute. The picture of this council 
meeting hangs in the National Museum in Washington, D 

21. Drake, op. cit., p. 113. Note “The evil that men do lives after them” . . . Shakespeare. 

22. Ibid., p. 101. 

23. A. J. Splawn, Ka Mi a Ken, Last Hero of the Yakimas, Kitham Printing Co., Portland, 
Oregon, 1917, p. 29. 

. Howard, op. cit., p. 106. 
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like a spring freshet that overruns its banks and destroys all who are 
in its path. Shall we submit, or shall we say, ‘First kill me.’ ”25 

Sitting Bull implored justice for his people in this speech by laying 
a barrage of questions. The Chief’s speech follows: “What treaty that 
the white man has kept has the red man broken? Not one. What treaty 
that the white man made has been kept? Not one. What man can say 
that I stole his land or a penny of his gold? What man has ever seen 
me drunk? What white woman have I ever insulted? What man has 
seen me beat my wives or abuse my children? None. What law have 
I broken then? Is it because my skin is red ?””26 


The same chief’s eloquent plea to President Grant for justice took 
place after the breaking of a treaty by white men in 1868. “Behold, my 
brothers, spring has come; the earth has received the embraces of the 
sun, and we shall soon see the results of that love. Every seed has 
awakened, and so has all animal life. It is through this mysterious 
power that we too have our being and we yield to our neighbors, even 
our animal neighbors the same right to inhabit the land.”2? 


The orator Bear Tooth, at this council of western nations in Ft. 
Laramie pled for fair dealing. “Father, we have made a long journey te 
see you... . I am a man, just like you. . . . I have a head and a face, 
just like you.’’8 At this council, the Indian oratory so excelled that of 
Governor Taylor that the Crows refused to sign the treaty. Chief 
Blackfoot concludes shrewdly, “Pay us first what you owe, and you 
shall speak afterward about concluding another treaty.”29 This chief’s 
speech in council to a white trader shows the Indians’ awareness of 
unfair dealing. “The Great Spirit who has withheld from you strength 
and ability to provide food and clothing for yourselves has given you 
cunning and art to make guns and provide saura (rum), and by smooth 
words to simple men when they have swallowed this madness, you 
little by little have purchased their hunting grounds.”°® Awareness of 
superior attitudes shown toward their nation is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the speech of Big Tree, Chief of the Senecas, to 
George Washington in 1792. “Father, when we saw that we had been 
deceived by the Great King, and heard the invitation which you gave us 
to draw near to the fire which you had kindled, and talk with you con- 
cerning peace, we made haste toward it. You then told us we were in 
your hand, and by closing it, you could crush us to nothing, and you 
demanded a great country as the price of peace which you had offered 
us as if our want of strength had destroyed our rights.’”’*! 


25. M. L. McCreight, Chief Flying Hawk’s Tales, N. Y., Alliance Press, 1936, p. 41. 

26. Ibid. Flying Hawk, nephew of Sitting Bull, asked that this speech be placed with his 
two Custer accounts in order that people would know the truth about the abuse of the 
red men, 

27. Ibid. 

28. Historical Reprint, Ft. Russel and Ft. Laramie Peace Commission, 1867, Sources of 
N. W. History No. 14, State University of Montana, Missoula, p. 10. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Mrs. Anne Graub, Memoirs of an American Lady, Vol. I, Boston W. Wells, Thomas 
Wait & Co., 1809, p. 118. 

31. American State Papers. Washington, Gales and Seaton, 1832, Vol. IV. The material of 
this volume consists of Legislative and Executive documents of Congress of the United 
States from March 3, 1789 to March 3, 1815. 
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The speech of Chief Se'tic, of the Coeur d’Alenes, is a tactful 
response to friendly white citizens. “At the meeting between us, August 
16, 1877, there was much said about our becoming citizens should I 
think our people were ready for it. I think now, it would be their utter 
ruin. Were the whites what they ought to be . . . were there no un- 
principled people, maybe it would do. It was only after a long struggle 
our chiefs succeeded in stopping immorality, gambling, drinking . 
the time has not yet come. . . .””% 

Indignant because of religious encroachment, Red Jacket, Seneca 
Chief, delivered this famous speech: “Brothers, you have got our 
country, but you are not satisfied. You want to force your religion on 
us ...If there is but one way to worship and serve the Great Spirit, 
why do you white people differ so much about it? We also have a reli- 
gion which was given to our forefathers. It teaches us to be thankful 


for all the favors we receive; to love each other and be united . . . we 
never quarrel about religion. . . . Brothers, we do not want to destroy 
your religion; we only want to enjoy our own .. . we will wait a little 


to see what effect your preaching has on our. white neighbors. If we 
find that it makes them less disposed to cheat Indians, then we will 
consider what you have said.” 
The last recorded speeches of Indians are emotional, often tinged 
with sadness, and recollection of the past. Okenagan, an Indian one 
hundred years old and blind, speaks sorrowfully in council to a Black 
Gown (missionary). “My life has been long on earth, and my tears 
have not ceased to flow. Even now, I daily weep for what I have be- 
held’’84 Shenando, an Oneida chief, comments, “I am an aged hemlock; 
the winds of an hundred winters have whistled through my branches; 
I am dead at the top. The generation to which I belong has run away 
and left me.”%5 
The speeches at the last council are filled with quiet resignation 
and a desire for peace. Many of these show the “dawn of a new day 
conclusion,” deploring wrongs inflicted upon the red race but painting 
a picture of better times to come. Red Cloud, Chief of the Ogallas, 
. b “cc T 
greeted the representatives of over one hundred tribes: “When the 
white man first came across the ocean, the Indian took him by the 
hand and gave him welcome. This day reminds me of this time.” 
Plenty Coups, Chief of the Council, concludes: .. . “The antelope have 
gone; the buffalo wallows are empty. Only the wail of the coyote is 
heard. . . . The white men’s medicine is stronger than ours; his iron 
horse rushes over the buffalo trail. . . . He talks to us through his 
whispering spirit (the Indian name for the telegraph and telephone). 
32. Our Friends the Coeur d’Alene Indians, St. Ignatius Print., Montana, 1886, p. 19. This 
“talk’” was published in the Spokane Review, April 24, 1886. When ‘settlers from Pine 
Creek left their homes for fear of Indian hostilities, Chief Seltis assured them of the 
friendship of the Coeur d’Alenes. In return, citizens of Pine Creek offered to petition 
the Government to grant them citizenship. 

33. Drake, op. cit., p. 79. 

34. Pierre Jean de Smet, Life and Travels of Father Pierre Jean de Smet Among the North 
American Indians. (Edited from unpublished manuscripts and journals), Francis Parker 
& Co., 1904, Vol. IV, p. 481. 

35. Drake, op. cit., p. 19. 

. Dixon, op cit., p. 194. 
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We are like birds with a broken wing. . . . My eyes are growing. dim. 
...Lam old. ... Let us bury the tomahawks. ... Let us wash the war 
paint in the river. . . .””87 

Thus the oratory of the Indian pictures the red man, cheated out 
of his lands, degraded by rum, and dealt with unkindly in many ways. 
It shows the nobility of a race whose orators without any written code 
of law, presented their affairs in the Council, swaying their fellows 
into heroic action, stoical endurance and magnanimity. 


37. Ibid. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN DISCUSSION 
AND DEBATE 


Datias C. DicKEy 
Louisiana State University 


Occasionally the results of some innovation in teaching seems 
worthy of putting down on paper. Doubtless the more startling class- 
room experiences, wherein a teacher gets a new lease on life, occur 
when he is willing to scrap many of his careful outlines made, possibly 
years ago, and which he has come to teach all too perfunctorily. What 
results from his abandonment of old methods may not be new or even 
worth trying by others, but if the teacher is awakened anew that is 
the important thing. 


During the past year the writer, as in many former years, faced 
his students in a course in Discussion and Debate. There were nineteen 
students in the class. The differences in the class, as compared with 
many in former years were two. First, the class was made up largely 
of women inasmuch as most college men were in the armed services, 
Second, the class was being taught in the midst of a global conflict with 
its many distracting and depressing accompaniments. 


Somehow the time seemed golden to impress upon the students the 
inevitable problems of the future. Since the national intercollegiate de- 
bate question for the year was the advisability of the United Nations 
establishing an international police force upon the defeat of the Axis, 
the opportunity was in the hands of the instructor to awaken in the 
minds of nineteen students the problems of international relations and 
organization. The theory of discussion and debate though important, 
did not seem nearly so vital as the desire to grasp the significance of 
what the world problems really are now and will be. In a certain sense, 
the course became a daily symposium on current international affairs, 


The fact that the course was named discussion and debate, and 
that it was being offered within the Department of Speech was not 
forgotten, however. It became a class in speaking most assuredly. The 
chief difference is that theory (so soon forgotten anyway) was mini- 
mized, and participation emphasized. To accomplish all this meant that 
a new procedure was necessary. 


After a few days spent in preliminaries, the first speech assign- 
ment was made. It consisted of asking each student to prepare a five 
to eight minute talk on what he felt would be one or more of the most 
important post war world problems. Three days were allotted to these 
talks. The students of the second day were asked to emphasize prob- 
lems not touched by those presented the first day. Likewise, the stu- 
dents of the third day were asked to present still additional problems. 
Some overlapping was inevitable, but the assignment did serve to bring 
into focus a greater array of problems than might be imagined. Students 
were made to think of a great number of world issues. 
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All this served as a background when the time approached to take 
up the question of an international police force. Here was a question 
for panels, symposiums, and debates (conventional style, Oregon Plan, 
Direct Clash, etc.) 


Since less time was spent on theory, more days were available for 
one kind or another of definite participation. The result was that as 
the course drew to a close each student had been in action more often 
than is customary. Moreover, each student, particularly in the debates 
proper, had been on both sides of the question several times. Increas- 
ingly the instructor, more than in years gone by, wondered what the 
personal convictions of these nineteen students had really come to be 
on the one big question, namely, the international police force. This led 
to a final assignment with interesting results. 


The assignment that ended the course consisted in asking each 
student to speak from seven to eight minutes giving his own personal 
convictions as to why or why not an international police force should be 
established. Again three days were allotted. Each student was to make 
up his mind irrespective of all others, and was urged to speak his most 
sincere convictions. The speaking started with nineteen people to be 
heard from. Strangely enough, the overlapping in reasons given was 
surprisingly slight. 


From the start opinion was divided. At certain times more had 
spoken for the police force than against it; at other times the opposite 
was true. A tabulation of “for and against” speeches was kept. The 
third day the count was running close, but we did not know how close 
until the eighteenth person spoke, making nine on each side. The one 
remaining student of the nineteen thus had the honor of breaking an 
interesting tie. She took the platform to speak in favor of the police 
force making the final tabulation ten to nine for the affirmative. Few 
more spirited rounds of speaking seldom take place. 


Probably no conclusions can or should be drawn from the whole 
experience. Very likely, though, the instructor will never teach his old 
methods so religiously again. From now on he will be more interested 
in student expression and the shaping of mental outlook. Possibly, too, 
a tentative conclusion is that discussion and debating both sides of a 
question does not preclude personal conviction on the part of the stu- 
dent. Each person made up his mind (and not dogmatically) and was 
able to do it better because he had seen arguments on both sides. 








PHONETICS IN THE COLLEGE 


Frances K. Goocu 
Agnes Scott College 


Today we are putting a lot of emphasis on corrective speech for 
the pathological case. I am not indicating that this is unnecessary. It 
is—very. But are we forgetting the speech of the normal student? 


We find some people teaching corrective speech without any stand- 
ard of voice or diction for themselves. In helping retarded children 
overcome difficulties, it seems of the utmost importance that the 
teacher should have acceptable, or even admirable voice and diction. So 
setting aside, for the time being, the corrective angle, let us consider 
the problem facing us in the so-called normal speech. 


We have all been questioned as to whether there is a real standard 
of English speech. Where in America could one find speech which 
could be called standard American speech? Everyone recognizes what 
is meant when a standard of English speech is spoken of, though it is 
difficult to define. I believe we can accept, however, what the Com- 
mittee of the Teaching of English in England describes as “speech free 
from vulgarisms and provincialisms.” It may be further explained as 
that type of speech which is spoken by the best educated group of a 
country, and which has been approved by an authoritative body. 


I see no reason why we in America should not develop a standard 
of speech just as European countries have. That doesn’t mean that 
speech should be made a static thing. That could not be, of course, 
since speech is very liquid, constantly changing. It could never be so 
standardized as a Pullman coach or a style of architecture, but a stand- 
ard would be something to work toward, and a great satisfaction to 
those who are not sure of themselves and want to learn. Speech is the 
oil which lubricates the machinery of everyday life. With good, clear, 
distinct diction the machinery of business or professional life would 
not be retarded as it is with continual questions of “What did you 
say?” “Pardon, Please?’ “Will you repeat that?” or “What is that 
again, please?” 

Speech has much to do with the lack of harmony between nations, 
peoples, sections, and even neighborhoods in America. Today the North 
continually makes fun of the South on the stage, on the screen and on 
the radio, and the South is equally critical of the way the North speaks. 
The East is critical of the West, and the West criticizes the East. Even 
in Britain there is a similar lack of accord. I clipped the following 
from the New York Times a few weeks ago: 


“A Scotsman, in the House of Commons during the debate 
on Basic English: ‘In view of the importance of Basic English 
as an auxiliary language, will the Prime Minister see that 
when it is being used the clear Scottish pronunciation is em- 
ployed, thereby avoiding the fluctuating and irritating noises 
generally made by the English.’ ” 
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The way one speaks has everything to do with his success in poli- 
tics, business, professional or social life. I am told on good authority, 
that at least three candidates have lost the Presidency of the United 
States largely because of bad voices and queer or boorish speech. 
Within the past two decades we have heard both Democrats and Re- 
publicans in speaking of candidates, say that they would not “vote for 
any man with such queer pronunciations.” 

English spoken in America today is the result of many influences. 
Thomas Jefferson! foresaw more than a hundred and forty years ago 
that diverse national interests and racial strains would cause an Ameri- 
can dialect to be formed which would differ greatly from the future 
diction of England. Noah Webster,? as early as 1789, made a similar 
prediction. But they reckoned without modern inventions of ships, air- 
planes and radio which have made England our near neighbor, and 
halted the divergence in the speech of the two countries. However, the 
years that the two nations were separated by lack of easy transporta- 
tion did-affect the similarity of the speech of the two countries. A lot 
of speech elements brought to America by early settlers were dropped 
by the British while they were modified and held to by Americans. 
Such is the sound of “ou” in words like “house and “south” as spoken 
in Virginia. This is clearly a modified “London 0” which the Southern 
Englanders consider very bad, but which is a mark of aristocracy in 
Virginia. Another example is the sounding of “r” as spoken by the 
Middle Westerner in such words as charm, card, harbor, lord, river and 
winter. In a tract written by Robert Bridges on “The Present State of 
English Pronunciation”’ in 1913, he says this r-sound still prevailed in 
England in Dr. Johnson’s time, and that Dr. Johnson protested pub- 
licly against the “rough snarling sound” and gave all the aid he could 
to the natural phonetic process which finally resulted in its extinction. 
Mr. Bridges said further, “This was a spelling pronunciation which 
developed after some of the social upheavals in England.” It opposed 
definitely the English custom of pronunciation which omits any “r” 
falling before a consonant, and all final “r’s.” 

The r-sound seems to have disappeared entirely from English speech 
by the time Henry James took up residence there. Visiting in the 
United States after many years in England, he was much harassed by 
this persistent r-sound, which, he said, seemed to him to resemble “a 
sort of grinding of the back teeth.” 

A few summers ago, I was a member of a group at Malvern, Eng- 
land, in conversation with Mr. Bernard Shaw. An American woman 
asked him if the English have a definite standard of speech. He re- 
plied: “Yes, we do, but no one holds to its consciously.” 

But the English do hold to a standard, which they teach in their 
schools. I have talked with teachers whose students were appearing 
in the Poetry Festival at Oxford, England, who have told me that the 
standard they teach is that spoken by the educated people of Southern 
1. In a letter written from Monticello to John Waldo, 1803. 

2. Noah Webster, “‘Dissertation on the English Language,” 1789. 
3. Oxford, 1913. 
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England as recorded by Mr. Daniel Jones. Mr. Jones says in the preface 
of his “Pronouncing Dictionary” that his object in writing the book “is 
to record, with as much accuracy as is necessary for practical linguistic 
purposes, the pronunciation used by a considerable number of well- 
educated people in the South of England in ordinary conversation.” 
He says further: “The book is a record of facts, not theories or per- 
sonal preferences. No attempt is made to decide how people ought to 
pronounce; but to give a faithful record of the manner in which they 
do pronounce.” The pronunciation which he presents is that which is 
readily understood in most parts of the English speaking world. Mr. 
Jones speaks of it as a “received pronunciation” which to him indicates 
a widely understood pronunciation—not always a widely used pronun- 
ciation. It is the standard followed by leading broadcasters in both 
England and America. 


The diction of Southern England is, I believe, very generally ac- 
cepted by the professional stage and the screen actors in both England 
and America for the reason that it expresses the attitude of educated 
people, it is musical, easy-flowing and easily understood by all English- 
speaking peoples. 

There are many Americans who are very much afraid of a stand- 
ard of speech. They fear that an attempt to hold to a standard would 
make speech sound formal and affected, that it would rob speech of 
color and spontaneity. They do not take into consideration that any 
way of speaking words is modified by personality, and that intonation, 
or speech tune, is a big element in speech which adds more color and 
individuality than the way consonants and vowels are uttered. 


With all the talk we hear in America against standards, there must 
be many Americans who believe in a standard of speech or Helen 
Hayes would not have received a prize for the best stage diction a few 
years ago, or Milton Cross would not have been declared the announcer 
with the best radio diction at about the same time. And I believe a prize 
or honorable mention is given each year to an announcer in each radio 
district in the United States whose announcing has been adjudged the 
best in his section for the year. Good diction is, I understand, one of 
the prime requisites for that award. 


We all agree that the best way to present a standard of speech is 
through a phonetic approach. A course in phonetics offered in a college 
does not attempt to force a standard of speech on the student. Its pur- 
pose is rather to help students to hear speech and to hear what consti- 
tutes an English diction which can be understood wherever English is 
spoken. Whether they adopt it or not is their own problem. We hope 
they will try to improve their way of speaking, hence the exposure to 
the diction of educated people is made as definite as possible. In such 
a study, most students do hear for the first time what is really being 
spoken—that is, they hear the sounds which make up speech, and 
many are as surprised to realize that they have been speaking a dialect 
as soy ga Jourdain was to learn that he had been speaking prose 
all his life. 
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There are students found in our universities and liberal arts col- 
leges who need real speech correction. We have some who lisp, there 
are a few who have had cleft lip, quite a number with improper occlu- 
sion of the teeth, a few with a hearing loss, a few spastics, an occasional 
stammerer, and nasality is very general. With the assistance of phonetics 
all these difficulties can be helped and many of them cured whether the 
condition causing the difficulty is organic or functional. Baby talk and 
childish habits cling to many Southern girls until they are grown. 
Parents hate to see their children growing up and encourage them in 
childish ways, not realizing that they are doing them a real injury. The 
baby voice, high and thin, is maintained, and such childish words as 
“’spose,” and “’spec’,” “walkin’,” “talkin’,” “sumpthin’,” and many 
other odd words learned from negro servants. 

As I have said, most students have no idea what sounds they really 
make when they speak, or how their voices sound. Even when records 
are made and played for them, they do not really hear their voices and 
diction very well. It takes the average student about two thirds of a 
school year to begin to hear his or her voice and diction. 

Students who have been exposed to poor speech most of their 
lives and cannot hear the sounds of speech—as most of them can’t—- 
need some things to tie sounds to, and phonetic symbols serve that 
purpose. A student said to me a few days ago: “I never really heard 
the sounds that make up the simplest word until I was able to write 
words out in phonetic symbols and spell them phonetically.” 

Our phonetic courses have been gauged to meet the demand cre- 
ated by conditions up to date, but the world is experiencing its greatest 
upheaval today. This makes us question whether our methods will be 
able to meet the new problems which will confront us even before hos- 
tilities cease. Our hospitals are rapidly filling with the wounded. Many 
of these are suffering from wounds and shock with have affected 
speech. Many of them are blind or deaf. There is much to be done by 
the speech teacher to help rehabilitate these. There will be every degree 
of upset condition from those who are nearly normal to the most 
tedious aphasic case. 

Later we will find many unusual cases in the schools. Many re- 
turned soldiers will go back to college to finish work for a degree. 
We will find WAVES and WACS and SPARS back in College. Their 
experiences will have shown them the need for more education. What 
bad or non-understandable speech habits they will have picked up 
which will need correction, we have yet to find. But we know the 
speech of America, good or bad, will not be what it was before Pearl 
Harbor. 

It will be the work of the speech teacher to bring order out of 
whatever chaos of sounds we may find, and to keep speech pleasant 
and understandable to all alike. How much phonetics may be used for 
aphasic and other pathological cases, we cannot tell, but phonetics will 
be of great value in cases not pathological. The problem will be to 
educate or re-educate through speech. 

About twenty-five years ago, President Charles Elliot of Harvard 
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(still considered one of this century’s wisest educators) was asked 
what he considered the real foundation of an education. He replied: 
“The power to understand and speak critically and correctly the mother 
tongue is the foundation of all education.” Phonetics is a great aid to 
this end. 


THE BAYLOR SUMMER RADIO 
WORKSHOP 


Mary HINELY 
Baylor University 


The Baylor Summer Radio Workshop offered students six weeks 
of practical apprenticeship in radio broadcasting. Instructors were 
selected for their professional backgrounds and for the students in the 
class room and studio these same high standards were maintained. 
The courses of instruction were designed to integrate the fundamentals 
of broadcasting: voice building and announcing, radio interpretation, 
radio acting, radio writing and control room operation. 

Maud Scheerer, professional radio coach, actress and critic, and 
Isabelle E. Ronan, Chairman of the Department of Speech, Tulsa Cen- 
tral High School were guest instructors. Miss Ronan instructed classes 
in voice building and announcing and Miss Scheerer taught radio act- 
ing. Miss Sara Lowrey, Chairman of the Department of Speech, Baylor 
University, and author of the book, Interpretative Reading, taught 
interpretation for radio. Mary Hinely, director of radio continuity at 
Baylor, taught script writing. 

Ralph E. Matthews is Director of the Baylor Radio Workshop 
and he taught students how to make transcriptions and to operate the 
studio controls. Each member of the radio staff at Baylor endows radio 
students with almost a spiritual respect for studio equipment and a 
deep sense of responsibility to the public which they serve. Mr. Mat- 
thews was assisted by Miss Scheerer and Miss Ronan in producing 
twelve radio dramas during the six weeks’ period which were broad- 
cast over station KWBU, Baylor’s own 50,000 watt station. Miss Low- 
rey’s class in interpretation presented an adaptation of the book of 
Ruth from the Bible. An original script, “How Do I Love Thee,” 
written by Miss Hinely and directed by Miss Scheerer, climaxed the 
summer session. The script was a modern love story based on the love 
letters of Elizabeth and Robert Browning. Baylor’s Browning collec- 
tion being the largest in the world, this was a fitting climax for the 
summer programs. 

The Baylor Radio Studios are modern and completely equipped 
and while Miss Scheerer, Miss Ronan and Miss Lowrey were prepar- 
ing the voices and the actors for their microphone performances Miss 
Hinely’s script writing class was writing some very good scripts and 
gaining experience in writing commercial copy. Many students in the 
Summer Radio Workshop are now employed in commercial stations 
proving the worth of their speech and radio training at Baylor. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LouisE SAWYER 











Professor Tew, University of Florida, who was on leave for service in the 
Navy, has been honorably discharged from the service and has resumed his 
place on the staff of the Department of Speech. 

Monroe Lippman, Tulane University, has been elected to the Advisory 
Board of A.E.T.A. 

Earl W. Blank, Berea College, taught Oral Interpretation, the second sum- 
mer term at the University of Denver. 

Dr. Curvin, Vanderbilt University, is Lt. (j.g.) in Navy Communications. 
Helene B. Hart is in charge of the ‘Speech Department. Some courses have been 
cancelled for the duration, but as full a program as possible is being carried 
on. After January Vanderbilt will be a civilian campus. 

Miss Mamie Jones, formerly at Teachers’ College, Statesboro, Georgia, is a 
member of the staff at the School of Speech, Northwestern University. 

Miss Jane Perry has been added to the staff of the Davison School of 
Speech Correction. 

Sara Kellmans and Dorothy Bates are replacing Joyce Merrit and Mariai 
Underwood at the Junior League Speech School. 

Miss Anna Richter, formerly of the Speech Department, G.S.W.C., Val- 
dosta, is an ensign in the WAVES. Ensign Richter has been assigned to the 
Enlisted Personnel Office at Hunter College, New York. 

Plans are getting under way for a new Theatre plant at the University 
of Tennessee. 

The Blue Masque, Catawba College, under the direction of Florence Busby, 
plans for the year a series of student directed laboratory plays; a playwriting 
contest; participation in the Carolina Dramatic Association Dramatic Festival, 
three major productions and a Christmas production with the assistance of the 
Music Department. 

Besides the regular classes in Speech at Catawba, a special speech class in 
the adult education program is being held for the first time in its history. 

Miss Atwood Hudson has been appointed Associate Professor of Speech 
at Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. Miss Hudson received her Master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan. She has also studied at the Speech Clinic, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Alabama College, in cooperation with the State Department of Education 
presented on October 16-20, a Recreation and Leadership Institute. Miss Ellen 
Haven Gould was a member of the Institute Staff. Miss Gould also acted as 
chairman of the Sessions Speech in Recreation and Club and ‘Special Interest 
Groups. 

Bob Jones College Oratorio Society and Orchestra, will present Handel’s 
Messiah with guest soloists; a production of Verdi’s Rigoletto with Robert 
Weede, Josephine Antoine and Doris Doe of the Metropolitan Opera as guest 
artists and Verdi’s Requiem with Zinka Milanov, Karin Brazell, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Nicola Moscana as guest soloists. 

Josephine Allensworth was elected president of the Memphis branch of 
The National League of American Pen Women. 
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The Speech Department at Baylor University opened this year with a record 
enrollment in the fundamentals course. One hundred and forty students en- 
rolled in five sections taught by different teachers by a carefully planned 
syllabus. In addition to the text book and phonetics manual, students in the 
fundamentals class make two records at the beginning and end of the term in 
order that they may mark their improvement in voice and diction. Two films are 
shown during the term; one on reading, and one which features the larnyx; 
thus students get a better understanding of the voice mechanism than is usually 
achieved by lectures or text books. 

Baylor has a good enrollment in advanced courses also, though the scope 
of courses offered is somewhat curtailed by the war. At present courses are 
being taught in interpretative reading, acting, voice and diction. Next term 
there will be courses in play directing, public speaking and discussion, and in 
the spring, choral reading, religious drama, and the teaching of speech. 


One intra-mural debate tournament will be held in order that we may make 
the Pat Neff Award of $100.00 given by a lieutenant in the army. 


Dr. Jeanette O. Anderson, formerly of Purdue University, has joined the 
faculty of the Department of Speech at Louisiana State University. She will be 
in charge of the instructional and clinical work in speech correction, formerly 
under the direction of Dr. Claude E. Kantner. 


Dr. Johnnye Akin has been added to the faculty of the Department of 
Speech at Louisiana State University for the Fall and Winter quarters. Dr. 
Akin received her doctorate from L.S.U. in 1937, and for the past six years has 
been in charge of speech work at Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Akin’s 
position at Maryville has been filled by Mrs. Vivian Hale Wier, who left her 
position as Assistant Technician of the University Theatre at L.S.U. to go to 
St. Louis. 

Dr. Dallas C. Dickey has been granted sick leave from L.S.U. for the Fall 
quarter. Latest reports indicate improvement. 

The following named persons have been appointed to graduate assistantships 
at L.S.U.: Miss Geraldine Fergen of Madison, South Dakota, who has taken 
over Dr. Dickey’s work in debating during his absence; Miss Ann Mahan of 
Russellville, Missouri who is assisting Miss Edith Dabney in the Speech and 
Opera Wardrobe; Miss Eleanor Gasparovich, of St. Louis, who is assisting in 
Radio and in charge of the Radio Guild; Miss Maybelle Porter, of Salt Lake 
City, and Miss Gail Jordan, of ‘St. Louis, Mo., who will both be Assistant Thea- 
tre Technicians under the direction of Dr. Archibald McLeod. 


Dallas Williams, for the past two years Instructor in Speech in the Uni- 
versity Laboratory Schools of L.S.U. has resigned his position to become Direc- 
tor of the University Theatre of the University of Nebraska. His place in the 
University schools is being filled by Miss Helen Pfeffer, B.A. in Speech, L.S.U. 


Harry S. Wise, who has been studying in the Medical School of L.S.U. in 
New Orleans, has joined the staff of the Army Service Forces, Hearing Clinic 
A-5, Borden General Hospital at Chickasha. Oklahoma. This is one of three 
units being set up by the Veterans Administration for war deafened veterans. 
About two hundred cases are handled every two months. The project has been 
established only within the past year. 
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NEWS FROM THE WEST 


Writson B. Paut, University of Denver 


The officers for the Western Association of Teachers of Speech for 1944- 
45 have been announced: President, Dr. Horace G. Rahskopf, University of 
Washington; Vice-President, Prof. Robert D. Clark, University of Oregon; 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Wilson B. Paul, University of Denver. Dr. Joseph 
Baccus, of the University of Redlands, and Prof. Norman W. Freestone, Occi- 
dental College, retain their positions as Editor and Business Manager of 
Western Speech, 


Miss Gwenyth Vaughn of Colorado Woman’s College and President of the 
Speech Section of the Colorado Education Association became ill while in 
Mexico City during the summer and has not yet returned to the States. Her 
condition, which is much improved, indicates that she will be able to return to 
her work before Christmas. 


Miss Vida Sutton, of Radio Station WNYC, New York, and former Direc- 
tor of the Magic of Speech Hour, NBC, is guest professor at the School of 
Speech, University of Denver, for the autumn quarter. In addition to courses 
taught by Miss Sutton, Mr. Clarence Moore, program manager of station KOA, 
is teaching Introduction to Radio Broadcasting in the NBC station of Denver. 


The Fourteenth Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference will be held at 
the University of Denver, February 15th to 17th. This conference consists of an 
informative and inspirational program for teachers and laymen as well as a 
complete tournament program. Last year colleges from seven states attended. 
There were twenty-seven high schools representing five states which partici- 
pated in the high school sections. Events for 1944-45 will include debate, dis- 
cussion, oratory, extempore speaking, and legislative assembly. This conference 
is perhaps the largest of its type in the United States. 


The Oregon Speech Association, organized in 1931, was one of the earlier 
state associations of speech teachers. The Association holds an Annual Speech 
Conference in the spring of the year. Some of these conferences have been 
attended by as many as a hundred and fifty teachers. This Association has been 
a powerful influence in promoting speech work in the state during the past 
dozen years. Among other things, it formulated a state high school course of 
study in speech, which was published and distributed by the State Department 
of Education. Among those who charted the course of the Association in its 
formative years were Miss Grace Bridges, of the Portland Schools, Dr. Earl W. 
Wells, of Oregon State College, Professor Carlyn Winger, formerly of Pacific 
University and later of Oregon State College, and Professor John L. Casteel, 
formerly of the University of Oregon. The present president of the Association 
is Miss Amanda Anderson, of Roseburg High School, Roseburg, Oregon. 


Professor Carlyn R. Winger, former member of the Speech Department 
of Oregon State College, who for many years was very active in professional 
speech circles of the state, has been in the armed services since October, 1942. 
Some months ago he was sent to Italy. He is a technical sergeant in a head- 
quarters company of the Tank Corps. 
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Basic Enctisu. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. The Reference Shelf. Vol. XVII, 
No. 1. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944; 234 pp. $1.25. 
Certainly one of the most interesting of the invaluable Reference Shelf 

volumes is this collection of discussions of Basic English. The wide publicity 

given to Basic in recent years and especially by Prime Minister Churchill’s kind 
words about it at Harvard not long ago has made it the liveliest contender for 
the role of international language once filled with some degree of efficiency by 

Latin. Basic has the advantage of vigorous and well-trained sponsors; it rests 

on a solid linguistic foundation, and above all, it works. For these reasons all 

persons concerned with the instruction of students in either spoken or written 

English are more or less duty-bound to make up their minds about whether the 

high hopes held for it by its sponsors are justified and whether we are approach- 

ing a time when instruction in Basic will be an essential part of all academic 
language programs. 

This single volume will provide a more than adequate introduction to Basic 
and the problems and issues it raises. We have first a series of objective and 
descriptive articles setting forth the characteristics of Basic, its history, and its 
general usefulness. Here the most authoritative selections are of course those 
by I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden, Basic’s godfathers. This section is followed 
by articles arguing in favor of the extension of Basic and by a final section 
devoted to arguments against international languages in general and against 
Basic in particular. 

There isn’t space to sum up the many arguments pro and con, but they 
can be said to fall into several rather clear-cut categories. The advocates of 
Basic usually begin by assuming that contemporary world society is reaching a 
point where language barriers must be overcome by some workable international 
language. With this point established they go on to argue that an international 
language should be a natural one and not one conjured up artificially. English 
is spoken by many millions of people and many more millions are able to read 
it. Consequently, Basic provides the best means for simplifying the learning of 
English and at the same time offers the most realistic and workable foundation 
for an international language. 

The opponents divide themselves into those who are convinced that an inter- 
national language is an impossible deal, those who want an international lan- 
guage but who find Basic defective, and those who go along with the idea that 
English is a possible international language but who find Basic too limited or 
too defective to carry on the tasks assigned to it. Weaving in and out of these 
arguments goes still another, namely the notion that advocates of Basic tend to 
be flirting with linguistic imperialism. It is Albert Guerard who has the most 
interesting things to say on that score (p. 129). For those who agree with him, 
feeling that the numbers of people speaking English are heavily outnumbered by 
the millions using other languages, the classic answer to “Why not Basic 
English?” is still “Why not Basic Chinese?” 

Georce K. Smart 

University of Alabama 
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INTERNATIONAL Potice Force. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. The Reference 
‘Shelf. Vol. XVII, No. 2. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944; 253 
pp. $1.25. 


Sooner or later all discussions, arguments, and speculations about the ques- 
tion of how best to insure a lasting peace after this war get around to the sub- 
ject of an international police force. Despite the vast amount of disagreement 
about the peace in general, there appears to be considerable agreement that the 
League of Nations failed as a peace-maintaining body because it lacked the 
means of enforcing its decisions and depended on good will and cooperation in 
a world situation where those qualities were submerged by political and eco- 
nomic tensions. Yet even this assumption is questioned by some of the writers 
included in the collection at hand, notably by Mortimer Adler and Norman 
Thomas, who point out that successful “policing” depends not on the amount 
of force it generates but on the acceptance of the authority of the policing power 
by groups subject to it. And Quincy Wright points out that delegation of 
policing power involves a redefinition of and some limitation of prevalent con- 
ceptions of national sovereignty. 

This brief sample of the various opinions represented in this volume indi- 
cates both its positive values and its Kmitations. Such a collection necessarily 
has to be catholic and representative. This fact in turn leads to the inclusion of 
all manner of viewpoints on a wide variety of tangents bearing on the central 
topic of discussion. The purpose of such a collection is, of course, to provide 
students and teachers with materials for organizing discussion and debate and 
to furnish them with references for further investigation. This purpose is ad- 
mirably achieved here, as it is in most volumes of the Reference Shelf, but by 
its very nature such a volume tends to obscure by its diversity and by the wide 
divergence of views represented the fundamental necessities of the post-war era, 
namely the importance of strengthening democracy everywhere and of maintain- 
ing the present framework of cooperation among the United Nations as a foun- 
dation for peace. 

These fundamental points are well established here and there in the volume, 
especially in the selection from Cordell Hull on page 45, in the Universities Com- 
mittee report on page 56, Julian Huxley’s selection on page 165, and in the selec- 
tion on page 169. But they are surrounded and one might almost say engulfed by 
those excerpts and selections which reflect their authors’ preoccupation with the 
technicalities of means or with their fears and suspicions and in some cases 
their pessimism. Of course, no one would argue for a doctrinaire reference work, 
but when such a work inadvertently obscures and confuses matters about which 
there is a fundamental agreement, then its usefulness is impaired. Such a defect 
is, to use an old phrase, “in the nature of the beast,” however, and this volume 
represents a conscientious and painstaking attempt to compile essential materials 
on a vital subject. 

Grorce K. SMart 
University of Alabama 


Make Youtu Discussion Conscious. Edited by Allen Y. King and I. Keith 
Tyler. Columbus, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting League, 1944; pp. 24. Free. 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious is a new handbook for school forums and 
class discussions which gives detailed suggestions for adapting radio forum 
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techniques—based on four nationally broadcast discussion programs—to discus- 
sions by youth. 

Discussion is one of the most effective tools of a working democracy. The 
art of talking things over is an important outcome of a high school education, 
This pamphlet is a noteworthy contribution to this objective. It is worthy of 
careful study by every high school faculty. 

Social studies teachers will find in the handbook a new approach to discus- 
sion—with added appeal to students—in the adaptation of popular radio formats 
to the classroom and the assembly meeting, with the chief emphasis for the 
latter on the Junior Town Meeting. 

The booklet outlines preliminary steps in class, group and assembly discus- 
sions, discusses good leadership, training of speakers, how to ask questions, and 
includes two helpful evaluation charts, one a check list for speakers, the other 
intended to measure reflective thinking in discussion. 

Allen Y. King, directing supervisor of social studies in the Cleveland 
schools, and I. Keith Tyler, director of radio education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, editors of the booklet, are president and member of the board of trus- 
tees, respectively, of the Junior Town Meeting League formed last year as an 
international organization “to foster discussion of current affairs among youth.” 
League membership is open to teachers, school officials, education directors of 
radio stations, and faculty advisers of all groups interested in discussion and 
better citizenship. 

The handbook is intended for members of the League but is available to 
others “while the supply lasts.” 

Epcar DALE 
Ohio State University 


S. A. T..5.. PLAYS 


Palmetto Players, Converse College. Director, Hazel Abbott. Tomorrow the 
World; for the time being, Christmas Music Drama; in the future, A Greek 
Drama (Ibsen or Shakespeare.) 


Tulane University Theatre. Director, Monroe Lippman. Queen’s Husband; 
Macbeth. 


Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tenn. Director, Bob Jones, Jr. Romeo and 
Juliet. 


Berea College, Berea, Ky. Director, Earl W. Blank. Jmportance of Being 
Earnest; A Doll’s House or Angel Street. 


University of Tennessee. Director, Paul I. Soper. Kind Lady; Cry Havoc. 


Alabama College, Montevallo. Director, W. H. Trumbauer. The Enchanted 
Cottage. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta. Director, Louise A. Sawyer. Damask 
Cheek. 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Director, C. L. Shaver. Papa Is All; 
The Taming of the Shrew; Cry Havoc or Tomorrow the World. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS IN THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH FOR 1944-45 


Louis R. Clifton, University of Kentucky Extension, Lexington, Ky. 

H. P, Constans, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Margaret Hymel, 2915 Avenue A, Beaumont, Texas 

Leonora Johnston, 2143 Alta Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Sister Mary Joanna, 7214 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Leroy Lewis, North Carolina Bankers Association, Box 1588, Raleigh, N. C. 
Robert Capel, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Annah Jo Pendleton, Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas 

Samuel Seldon, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ruth Simonson, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Alma Belle Womack, 358 S. 11th Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

A. C. LaFollette, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Geneva Epps, Andrew Jackson High ‘School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Frances K. Gooch, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Nora Landmark, Louisiana State University Speech Dept., Baton Rouge, La. 
Eugene Hess, Auburn Tech, Auburn, Ala. 

Mrs. W. W. Davison, 1780 N. Decatur Road, Davison Sch. Sp. Cor., Atlanta, Ga. 
Claude M. Wise, Head, Dept. of Speech, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Louise K. Hamil, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 

Lois Fitzsimmons, 118 Houston St., Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. Cornelia M. Neal, Joe Brown Jr. High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Paul Soper, English Department, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Vera Paul, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Dallas Dickey, Speech Dept., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Ruth Proctor, 8229 Cohn Street, New Orleans, La. 

Harriett Idol, Speech Dept., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Rebeckah Johnston, 1505 North West 'St., Jackson, Miss. 

George Neely, Anniston High School, Anniston, Ala. 

Beatrice Boyett, 646 North Congress St., Jackson, Miss. 

Helen C. Cahill, 3707 Dryades Street, New Orleans, La. 

Carolyn Vance, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Annetta Wood, Louisiana State Normal, Natchitoches, La. 

Louise Mimms, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Rebekah Cohen, 2256 Court St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Claude L. Shaver, Dept. of Speech, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Claude E. Kantner, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore. 

A. A. Hopkins, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

H.-P. Constans, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 





THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
March 22, 23, 24, 1945 


We are faced with the necessity of planning now for our activities, both as 
an association and as individuals, after the close of the present war. Wise action 
demands careful planning. “Post-War Planning” has been chosen as the general 
theme of this conference. 


The conference will meet March 22, 23, and 24, at Cleveland, Tennessee. 
Bob Jones College, located in that city, is cooperating splendidly to make our 
meeting a success. Our Conference will be preceded by the Forensic Tourna- 
ment, March 20 and 21, and the Student Congress of Human Relations will run 
concurrently with the convention. 


All levels of speech education will be considered. An attempt will be made 
by each of the program chairman to have something of interest, at each session, 
for the elementary school teacher, the high school teacher, and the college or 
university teacher. Planning for the future will be kept before us constantly. 
In addition to the business meetings, we will have programs on the following 
subjects: The Elementary School Program, Drama, Rhetoric and Public Ad- 
dress, Interpretation, Speech Correction, Speech Education Programs, and Post- 
War Planning. All of the meetings will be general sessions, so that everyone 
will be able to attend all of the discussions, The usual convention dinner will 
be held. Bob Jones College will entertain us with a play, giving the Colley 
Cibber version of RICHARD III, which, as far as they have been able to dis- 
cover, has not had a professional production in America in the last fifty years. 


All high school, college and university forensic groups should plan to attend 
the tournament and congress. Professor Charles A. McGlon, Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, is in charge of the tournament. Write him for 
further information. The director of the congress has not been definitely deter- 
mined as this is being written, but preliminary information can be secured from 
Professor McGlon. 


Room accommodations will be limited, so make your reservations early. Bob 
Jones College will help in caring for the students. The Cherokee Hotel will 
probably be conference headquarters, though there are also other hotels in the 
city. Complete information on hotels will be sent with the Conference Announce- 
ment mailed from the office of the president, Robert B. Capel, Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


If you have something which you could contribute to this program, please 
notify the president who will pass along the information to the proper program 
chairman. If you know of someone who could make a contribution, please send 
this information also. Let us make this conference a cooperative effort toward 
mutual benefit. 


Make your plans now to attend. Make your hotel and: railroad reservations 
early. Bring some other speech teacher with you. We need your ideas and judg- 
ment in thinking about the future of our profession. 


Rosert B. Cape, 
President S.A.T.S. 











